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ABSTRACT 

Both the current concern over stydent reading 
achievement ana the recognition that the teacheriis the key to ., ig 
excellence in reading instruction indicate the necessity for 
school-based teacher-training programs. This paper discusses a ‘ 
staff-developsent program in Palm Beath County, Florida, and includes 
an outline of the necessary teacher competencies, details of problems ' 


- encountered (concerning evaluation methods, type:of trainingyprograa, 


agsessment of needs, and released time), and guidelines for school 
centers to preparing and impleaenting school-based staff developzrent ~*~ 
programs. A flow-chart-for program development and a diagram of ; 


‘inservice objectives are included. (JM) 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN READING it THE a hae LEVEL . 
In all teacher education programs, at both the Lege and acto ais, ee i 
trict levels, there are sone basic assumptions . The first one is | 14 
that the quality of a teacher's professional / reparation determines _ 2s os 
whether! that teacher will be a: suovesdful ike the seoond one is 7 
that regardless of the quality of the pr id cae a cas ; 
teachers, such prograne are Loar ae kk ae : | 
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~ eontinuous updating of skills and techniques are nacessaty (Dorman, 1976). 
there is also a large boiy’ of evidence that: preservicd teacher pro- 7 
grans have been woefully, inadequate in the past. Roeder (1973) maile_a SF Ba 
"three-year study (1970 - 1973).-0f 940 institutions in the Unitéd'statss 2 | 
that offered an accredited staiitacy . secondary boa junior ‘high. ‘school. . : ae Y 
’ teacher education program which graduated eres with state certification.” . 
In the elenentaty prograns 108 of the institutions had no, requirenent. for, . se ee 
Saag Saini el Ai cNNIL | omuie mac a wate 
than 3 houirs of reading, courses. cbiioisly reading instruction is one of. 
"the key ‘tasks'an elementary teacher’ performs. Although there has been ean. ee 
. certed effort to improve this ‘situation recently, the fajority of teachers’ ais ; ’ 
in public schools today will not boned ‘fron ‘reform in, in, teopher training ~ a oe: 
institutions since they were - trained before 1970. ’ 
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In 1970, a government report stated ‘that masses of ‘American students 

were leaving public. schools unable to’ function effectively Laban of reacing '- 
deficiencies. this avateness has causéd' school personnel, comnnity leétiers 
and state and federal agencies to’ designate inproverent in reading in- ‘ 

_ ® struction’ as_a very’ hidh priority item. the Schoo} Boar of Palm Beach, : ya 
county has named inproverent in gading achieverent as either the muber one of ( 
number two'goal-of the school system for the past three yéars. TE Ene ee be See 
1s the key fo exctllencé in, reading instruction, as most of the readirig a5 

es “research indicates, than it is understandable that staff developnent at. 
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dents. Tt has the necessary principal and comunity contact.for plé g 


(Howe, 1968). + 
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_ the ‘school cen 2 program . ‘Approximately, $500,000 was allocated in the 
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needd and as part of the annual Program, P Plaming Putgeting ang Evaluation e: 
: Sen ee the flow chart iMlustrates the steps each school! takes in 
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a” the’ schol, ceiter probebly is the ist effective place to conduct / \ 
teacher training activities. Tt has. the needdd nunber and variety of j deu- bp ae hoa 


20d inplenenting ances in teaching strategiys and prograns and / t pro- | 
vides for the in action of all these fortes in a realistic. s ting * ees 


“County, | staff. develoment {8 coordinat =e in a separate 
‘function is to assist, coordinate’ biog ep evaluate 
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1976 sciodl year for staff developiint which represd nts $6.59 allocated for 
each pupil the district. Florida Statutes and + > State Board of Edu 

__gation Regul4tions have mandated that each school district in Florias® bot 
adopt A mas plan for all instrictional p mal designed to aisist each 


‘| 
maintain current competence in’ p/tieta or fields to which the 
igned.These, plans are form ea in cperatiin with the 


“Depa Epme lama agony od are filed with the Commissioner 
of Education: Bac enous center ta 7 oted $2.00 of this total for school- 
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encers as'the Master Plan for the ocunty and the priorities set by hh 
Schcol Board, ‘but ds developed individually after an enti ficktion of 
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Each ‘conponent -is written’ with ais 


-| activities and evaluation procedures. 


yy staff meetings a 


2) exchange vigits > 
3) institutes , “a “5 
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objectives to which are matched ° - 


4) minicourses Oe 
5) school center courses 


| 6) demonstrations 
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a) 
7) guided field trips ny individualized ingeridtion i 
8) organized group study 12) prodiction of materials 
9} microteaching a |) © 13) self-instruction | 
~ 1oNJectures by consultants 14) peer tutoring 
ff Prograns are held before or after schol, on Saturdays, on teacher- - 
, 7 | -planning days; in the evenings, during the sumer, with released tine from . yi 
We the ie of mbstitntas and with released tle by doubling student load for a we 
| “short periods of tina, be. eek aS | 
Y ds The content of the programs desig ia taneobe come have . | 
been clearly defined for schools: in Florida since the Legislature mandated*" : 
. iy Gtagieatde-pieacricticn instruction for all students. in basic skills in = 
|” Gtatien Sindeegatien tixpaaaasitnoed: these competencies have been de- 
= |” Lipeated as necessary to provide such instruction in teadings ay fms, 
. } | 0.0 the conpetent teacher of reading should denonstrate the ability to gp Bs 
toil As " diagnose the reading status of individual students, prescribe ap- ae 
Mg es propriate reading methods and materials’to improve reading perfornancd, 
ge ane _ evaluate attainnent of reading skills and build reading fluency 
ia 190 that reading is wed by students independently for recreation and 
to obtain information. - ; 
1.0 the teacher mst posseds 4 ‘thorouh knowledge of +. Me 
l.l.Prereading'skills é oe 
.% > ’ 1,2 Decdding'skills . \. oe a aT 
Pee (LB omprbensin seitis 
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"2.0 the teacher mat denonatrote proficiency in evaluating , 

_ Peading skills. through ,the use of: - 

oD Lee Be ‘criterion-based measures 
~ | 2.2 analysis of oral, reading 8 ‘ 

| _ 2.3 analysis of spelling errors. hi 
oe. 2.0 he ten it pt inant 
te 3-1 informal diagnostic proceduies : 
; | 3.2 formal @iagnostic procedures a 
|: Na 4.0 the teacher will assist students in building reading vency. 
ae " $.0 the teacher will demonstrate skill in recognizing divi- 
Ae eee _ ual, differences through understanding: fe 
| i ee td 1 appropriate vee and Linitations of measures 0 | 
oe 8,2 dnetnence at hackataid eerie in eam 
“Ss ‘5.3 dialectical differences 
"6.0 the teacher mst be able to use prescriptive teaching in; 

_-G.1 selecting and sequencing skill objectives to meet in- 

Fis ae 62 iting od pyogenes 
| Oe 6.3 evtntngrebing materia in tens of in) de 
ae ta Fs i Oo velopment, content and appropriateness to the leamér 
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GF etog'a vecoty 6€ qeeping jabtere tn patie fa! 


| ee + individual ‘skills, interests and social needs 
as 6.6 identifying the need for and orgenizing and man- 
aes : aging groups of various sizes _ saan 
eo 8 . 6.7 using or adepting comercial and teacher/pupil. made es 


materials to student needs’ . ack. 
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plan. One of the'major problens deals with the evaluation of the results 3 
of. teacher training activities. three nethods are curréntly in use: an “ 
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. ‘assessment of the participants’ personal growth, an assessment of the p Pars 
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_ ticipants' achieverent and an assessment of the stulenti{echlevenent 


rs (Dorman, 1976) . “The most desirable, because it measures | the’ very wal ~~ tice! ca, 


‘a ere sonaiiy, is an increase in stwlent achiovenent.: there is evidence 
that the concerted attack in ieading afhievenent in Palm Bea Gomty 
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is succeeding, but jt ts-alnost inpossible to decide shat portion of 
this improvement can be attributed’ to the inservice program in ap in- 
i ssa sk Sah ia eccunsitn ie 
measure whether or not thé participants have conpleted the program _& 
’ itself . With such an unsophisticated evaluation procedure, it is 
possible for teachers to complete a component and have no actual 
“increase in compatency. there are a variety of devices available to 


EO the effectiveness of their measurenents: 
"elanszoon checrvationg interview, checklists, rating scales, analysis 
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criterion-based ‘student assessments (Mcburg, 1972). . 

| ‘other problem encountered by schools, 1s the delivery systen for... 
- a teacher training program. The most comdhly used: renaing the workshop 2 L 
‘conducted by a county or outside consultant. There is an increasing ten- ag ir 
dericy to augrent the lecture method with teacher ihvolvenent, but this 
"4s still in the mingrity. Harris and Bessent (1969) have désigned a grid s 1. 
that can help schools: iors their inservice ciectione more effect- 
ivy | x 
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the status quo. The aebeagies. of measuring accuratély the results of a ands , | 
Heck lc ane | , . 
Often there, is no extrinsic feward for a teacher to expend time and energy — a 
in changing behaviors the simple desire for change is threatening to sore 
teachers (Otto end Erickson, 1973). An increasing requirement for acoounta- 
"bility from the school district administration, the parents in the comity: | 
and the society may act as the ‘motivational stick in the future. 

Another problem is caused by the difficulty a school tas assessing 
its true needs or sometimes recognizing its true needs. the ptandardized 
“test scores given anally in the couty clearly point out any. student 
deficiencies at the individual, class, school or county level. However . | 
; ‘this does not prevent a School from concluiing that materials or another 
| organizational plan may be the problem. Increased skill in diagnostic- ™ 
prescriptive teaching will hopefully led to nore accurate evaluation of nS > es 
Releasing the staff for activities is another major problem. The 
most eiosnaive Lian: at approximately $30 per day, is the cost of a sub- 
stitute teacher. It is clearly ‘recognized that staff development activi- | ans 
are cpa eeiaeanat received, especialy by the marginal teacHiér, when 
they occur during school time. In addition, the teacher feels that the 
school considers her of real.,inportance when an expenditure of such 
a nature is ™Made. Because 30 Seer Gert Ereee Ve training es out- 
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side consultant at $150 a day, or $5 per teicher @h can be readily. seen. pani agate aad) 
why this method, though ‘less effective, is so commonly used. 
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sumay of researc on mberials'ed procetuibs for chasing teacher | ; 
behaviors’ in ‘inservice education (DOE, 1974) . ssa wes seal 

provide very clear guige lines for school centers in preparing and F - 
implementing school-based staff development PrOgianee’ This study con- ; 
\cludes that : 2 | st oO By 


1) School settings are necessary to influence complex be- _ 
havior changes inf teachers. | 

~ 2) Minicourses are ‘Aigaly: successful in achieving saa skill 

| ebjectives. ; 

3) No medium of instruction is totally eae ee 7 Fs 
4) Video and audio tang are effective to ate classroom man-— 


F 
: agement skills. 
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5) Observation systems are relatively inattective in infinaneing + 
teacher attitudes or pupil behavior. 

6), School-based programs which are teacher planned.and in which 
teachers help each other are more successful than pfograns led 
by college or: consultant personnel. ‘ 

7) Objectives that focus on changing teacher concepts or enlarg- 
that atterpt to change teacher behavior, attitudes or values. _ 
8) It is easier to change teacher behavior than student behavior. 
_9) Inservice involving the total school faculty and a general 

s school effort are nore successful than single shot efforts. 
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- 10) Finally, although: self-initiated ang self-directed training — 
. activities are seldom used, they are very “successful in 
school-based programs. © 5s To 
tacepi tw of the Gtitioul Usa and problems that may selon and the 
"geUD eetativaty naive devel bf ceoavana being written, school-based : 


teacher training is a successful device for improving teather com 
petehcy in reading instruction. Aside-from the halo effect, such pro- 


grams felp to unify and motivate the entire faculty to work toward’ com ‘ 


| mon goals. They can inprove the reading program by increasing teacher 
awareness of reading skills. These programs can clarify proflems and 
suggest solutions. they can lead to the introduction of new ideas’ and 
new procedures. They can improve accountability procedures; and finally, 
thay involve parents and the comunity in increased public support for 
reading goals (Otto and sae 1973). 
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